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THE ART AMATEUR. 



EXAMPLES OF OLD ILLUMINATION, 




INITIAL FROM "THE DURHAM BOOK.' 

ABOUT A.D. 700- 



UCH full instructions in the art of illu- 
mination were published in this mag- 
azine for June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1882, that little remains to be 
told on the subject. In presenting, 
however, the few additional examples 
of the work of old masters of the 
art, given on this and the oppo- 
site page, there is still something in- 
teresting to say. The initial with 
which this article is begun is found 
in a manuscript volume in the British 
Museum, described by a monk of 
St, Augustine's in the reign of Henry 
v., as one of those sent over by Pope 
Gregory to St. Austin in the sixth 
century. The monk seems, however, 
to have been mistaken as to its age, 
for it is evidently Hiberno-Saxon of a 
century later. 

The next later in age of our exam- 
ples is the border illumination on the 
opposite page, which is found in an 
English Psalter, now in the British 
Museum. " At the top of the line 
is a monster, composed of a winged 
angel in a robe of rich green, and 
terminating in a boar's hind quarters, colored scarlet. The angel blows a 
golden trumpet, bearing a blue banner, on which is painted a silver lion. At 
the extremity of a leaf growing from a knot in the middle of the border stem, a 
peacock is painted in all the gorgeousness of its deep-blue body and iris tail. A 
cock and a pea-hen, in fighting attitudes, are painted on the branching extremi- 
ties/* The beautiful volume from which it is taken was begun as a marriage 
present from Edward I. and his wife Eleanor to their third son Alphonso, who 
was betrothed to a daughter of Florent, Count of Holland, a marriage contract 
having been sealed at the Hague in August, 1284. Only the first eight leaves of 
this Psalter had been finished when the prince died. Inferior workmanship 
marks its completion. The book became the property of Elizabeth, sister of 
Alphonso, This lady married, first, John, Count of Holland, the brother of the 
hitter's intended bride, and afterward Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, 

Probably no finer examples of French illumination during the fifteenth century 
are to be found than those in the ** Offices of the Virgin" (owned by Mr. Edwin 
H. Laurence, of Hampstead, England, formerly the property of the late Duke of 
Sussex). This superb volume contains two hundred and nineteen leaves, nine 
inches high by six and a half wide. Pettigrew in his catalogue of the duke's 
library, published in 1827, says : " This book of offices is the most exquisite of 
all the illuminated works I have ever seen ; each page is alike splendid ; the 
borders superb in their ornament of most elaborate execution, and the paintings 
of the most beautiful description. The MS. commences with a calendar for the 
ecclesiastical year of twenty-four pages. To each month the sign of the Zodiac, 
and some subject illustrative of the season, painted in gold and colors, are at- 
tached ; the former at the side, and the latter at the bottoni of the page. Some 
of these are exquisitely beautiful, not only from the brilliancy of the colors, but 
the correctness of the drawing and the interest of the subject ; thus we have 
feasting, hawking, hay-making, reaping, threshing, wine-pressing, sowing, boar- 
hunting, etc. After the calendar are four portions of the Evangelists, followed 
by two prayers addressed to the Virgin. To each of the readings of the Gospels 
is affixed an illuminated miniature of the Evangelist engaged in writing his 
Gospel. 

*' The first service in this MS. is the office of the Virgin : to the matins there is 
an illumination of the Annunciation ; to the lauds, the Salutation ; to the prime, 
the Nativity ; to the tierce, the Nativity of Christ made known to the shepherds ; 
to the sext, the adoration of the Magi ; to the nones, the Presentation in the Tem- 
ple ; to the vespers, the flight of Joseph, Mary, and the infant Saviour into 
Egypt ; and to the completorium, or compline, the Virgi-.i Mary, attended by 
angels, kneeling before the Deity, and receiving a crown of glory. 

*' The next portion of the MS. consists of the seven penitential Psalms, and the 
litany of the saints, to which part there is an illumination of King David wor- 
shipping the Deity, who is figured in the heavens, surrounded by glory, and at- 
tended by angels. 

" The next part of the MS. is the office of the Holy Cross. An illumination of 
the Crucifixion is attached to this portion, which is succeeded by the office of the 
Holy Spirit ; to which an illumination representing the descent of the Holy Ghost 
is affixed. This is followed by the office for the dead, to which a singular and 
highly-finished illumination is attached. This is followed by one in which the 
whole service of the burial is fully and ably represented. 

** The next division of the MS. consists of the fifteen joys of our Lady. A beauti- 
ful illumination of the Virgin and Child attended by angels, is attached to this 
service, which is in French. This service is succeeded by that of the five wounds 
of Christ, w^hich is in the same language, 

" The last part is the service of the Holy Trinity. An illumination of the 
Trinity is prefixed to this portion, throughout which the saints, with their appro- 
priate emblems, are painted in the margin. 

" Every capital in this MS. is splendidly illuminated in gold and colors. The 
MS. is written in a large Gothic character, and each page is furnished with 
borders three inches in breadth, of leaves executed in gold. To the pages just 
enumerated, on which there are paintings, there is, in addition to the grand 



border, an inner one in colors formed of flowers, fruit, leaves, birds, angels, etc. 
Where the MS, does not extend to the extreme of the line, the space is filled up 
with an illumination in gold and colors ; so minute has the attention of the illu- 
minator been to adorn and beautify this exquisite MS." 

In our issue of last September we gave a specimen illustration of a very beau- 
tiful copy of " Hours of the Virgin," in the British Museum, once owned by 
Queen Isabella of Castile. The second illustration from the same work, shown 
on the next page, is an example of the character of the borders — they are in blue 
and gold — by which the text is surrounded and divided into columns throughout. 
. The engraving on this page, containing a picture of the Annunciation, is taken 
from a copy of the " Offices of the Virgin," also in the British Museum and 
admirably preserved. It is an example of French art of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, commencing, as usual, with a calendar, each page of which 
has on its upper margin one of the signs of the Zodiac, and on the outer and 
lower ones pictures showing the occupations of the months. It contains thirty- 
nine miniature paintings surrounded by borders, each of which is different in 
design and treatment. 

LESSONS IN MURAL DECORATION 



III. 



In beginning any large decorative work, the first thing to be seen to is, of 
course, the architect's design. This will ordinarily consist of a sketch of the 
general effect drawn to a certain scale, and full size details of the various por- 
tions composing the whole — all more or less colored. Should the amateur prefer 
making his own design, he will proceed in a similar way, taking particular care 
to secure accurate figured dimensions and sections of the mouldings. Where it 
is wished to employ some pattern which differs in size from the space it is to 
occupy, recourse must be had to a method called "squaring," if the amateur 
be not possessed of sufficient powers of draughtsmanship to effect it otherwise. 
The modus operandi is very simple. On the pattern to be copied strike perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines through the centre. Enclose the pattern in an exact 
square, and subdivide it into smaller squares, as many as may be convenient^ 
working from your central lines. Then lightly number each square i, 2, 3, etc. 




ILLUMINATED PAGE FROM " OFFICES OF THE VIRGIN," IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 

FRENCH WORK OF THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 



Treat the space which you desire your pattern to occupy in a similar manner, 
drawing your squares larger or smaller as necessary, but retaining the same 
number as in your copy. Then beginning from the top, draw square by square^ 
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what you see in the corresponding squares of your copy, and you will find no 
difficulty in obtaining an exact facsimile, larger or smaller according to the 
proportion ot your squares. The work should finally be touched and outlined 
with a bold free hand, to remove the "patchy" and stiff 
appearance it othervvise might present. 

In making full size details from the sketch, it is, of course, 
only necessary to draw portions sufficiently large to work 
from. Thus in a running border, one pattern and a half or 
two patterns are enough to repeat from. In a large diaper 
or powdering, one pattern complete with the guide lines and 
central points of its repetition will suffice. It is impossible 
to be too careful in setting out diapers and patterns which 
repeat ; an error of the eighth of an inch, insignificant as it 
appears at first, will by repetition put a whole wall out of 
drawing and entirely spoil the work. The mode of setting 

out a diaper or pattern, which 
is to cover a large wall space, 
^^ is as follows : Commencing 

at the top, measure the space 
accurately in a horizontal di- 
rection with a rule, and thus 
determine the centre which 
you mark with a spot. Pro- 
cure a piece of fine twine, 
long enough to reach the bot- 
tom, and having tied a plumb 
or heavy leaden weight flat 
on one side to the end, rub it 
all along with some finely 
powdered charcoal — if the 
ground be dark, chalk— and 
hold it firmly to the central 
spot. Let the weight swing, 
until it finally settles down 
and draws the twine perpen- 
dicularly. Some one then 
must hold it carefully in that 
position, and having drawn it 
"taut," give it a gentle snap, 
upon W'hich it will leave a 
perpendicular mark upon the 
wall. To get a line at right 
angles to this, divide your 
perpendicular and ascertain 
its centre. Then place one 
leg of the compasses on this 
central spot, and mark two 
points upon the perpendicu- 
lar. From each point, upper 
and lower successively, de- 
scribe a parabola with the 
compasses so as to cut each 
other. A line drawn through 
the centre, and the points of 
intersection will be horizon- 
tal, and at right angles to 
your perpendicular. Having 
secured these two important 
lines, you should next mark 
off with the compasses the 
distance from centre to centre of your repeating 
diaper, and proceed to divide the wall into 
squares with your chalk or charcoal lines, each 
point of intersection representing the centre of 
a pattern. 

It should be borne in mind that every pattern 
must be started in theory from its centre, so as 
to insure uniformity of extension. Patterns to 
be painted by hand 
are usually transfer- 
red to the wall by the 
processes of pouncing 
or tracing. The for- 
mer is effected thus : 
The pattern is careful- 
ly drawn upon paper, 
not too thick, which 
should then be placed 
on a soft deal board 
or table covered with 
a piece of carpet. The 
outlines of the pattern 
must next be pricked 
through with a fine 
pointed needle, keep- 
ing the holes very 
close together. Certain guide marks- should be made at the edges of the pounce 
to secure its being placed in the proper position, and then being held firmly 
against the wall where the pattern is to go, chalk for a dark ground, and char- 



coal or Indian red for a light, should be dusted through it in a little muslin bag, 
thus leaving an exact transcript of the pattern. 

Before using the pounce, it is as well to pass it before the fiame of a candle 
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BORDER ILLUMINATION IN A ROYAL ENGLISH PSALTER. 

ABOUT A.D. 1284. 



ILLUMINATED PAGE FROM ** HOURS OF THE VIRGIN," IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

ONCE OWNED BY QUEEN ISABELLA OF CASTILE. ABOUT A.D. 1490. 

or gas-burner, as otherwise the holes are apt to get choked up. In tracing, it 
is simply necessary to rub the back of the pattern with any powder color, as 
Indian red, and apply it to the wall, tracing over the outlines with a style or 
hard-pointed pencil, and so leaving an impression on the wall. A very effica- 
cious method of transferring on a smooth white surface, as paper, card, wood, 
is to make a careful tracing of the pattern with a BB pencil on oiled paper, and 
then having reversed it in its position, to rub it with the back of a knife or a 
paper-cutter, which leaves an impression in black lead, and may be repeated 
several times. 

Where it is not wished to paint the patterns in by hand, the process called 
stencilling is employed. The pattern is carefully traced or drawn upon a piece 
of cartridge paper, which has been painted over with knotting varnish on one 
side to make it stiff ; a special quality of tinfoil also is sold very well adapted 
for this purpose. The pattern to be painted must then be cut out with a sharp 
penknife, the pattern being laid on a thick sheet of glass for this purpose, and 
sufficient little ties being left to hold it all together. The stencil plate is held up 
in its proper position on the wall or elsewhere, and the design brushed through 
with either a proper stencil brush or a hog's-hair tool tied round with thread, 
so as to make it short and stiff. The color should be mixed very stiff so as 
not to run, and should be put on with a very dry brush which has first been 
dabbed upon the palette to remove superfluous paint. The stencil plate should 
be frequently cleaned with a soft cloth and a little turpentine, and the ties finally 
painted in and rough edges corrected. Of course in a pattern of many colors 
there will be a separate stencil for each. Each plate should have its guiding 
lines and marks that they may respectively tally and fit correctly. 

Two points, simple in themselves, require special care, the execution of the 
black or other line which generally edges and completes a pattern, and the 
drawing straight lines. Both should be done with a long hair sable pencil 
springing and elastic, and well filled with color. This will at first be troublesome 



